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TWELFTH NIGHT. 


A STREET PORTRAIT. SHAKSPEARE’S PLAY. RECOLLEC- 


TIONS OF A TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Cunistmas goes out in fine style,—with Twelfth 
Night. It isa finish worthy of the time. Christ- 
mas Day was the morning of the season; New Year's 
Day the middle of it, or noon; Twelfth Night is the 
night, brilliant with innumerable planets of twelfth- 
cakes. The whole island keeps court; nay, all 
Christendom. All the world are kings and queens. 
Everybody is somebody else, and learns at once to 
laugh at, and to tolerate, characters different from his 
own, by enacting them. Cakes, characters, forfeits, 
lights, theatres, merry rooms, little holiday faces, 
and last not least, the painted sugar on the cakes, so 
bad to eat but so fine to look at, useful because it is 
perfectly useless except for a sight and a moral,—all 
conspire to throw a giddy splendour over the last 
night of the season, and to send it to bed in pomp 
and colours, like a Prince. 

And not the least good thing in Twelfth Night is, 
that we see it coming for days beforehand, in the 
cakes that garnish the shops. We are among those 
who do not like “a surprise,” except in dramas. We 
like to know of the_good things intended for us. It 
adds the pleasure of hope to that of possession. Thus 
we eat our Twelfth-cake many times in imagination, 
before it comes. Every pastry-cook’s shop we pass, 
flashes it upon us. 

Coming twelfth-cakes cast their shadows before ; 
if shadows they can be called, which shade have none ; 
so°full of colour are they, as if Titian had invented 
them. Even the little ragged boys, who stand at 
those shops by the hour, admiring the heaven within, 
and are destined to have none of it, get, perhaps, 
from imagination alone, a stronger taste of the beati- 
tude, than many a richly-fed palate, which is at the 
mercy of some particular missing relish,—some 
touch of spice or citron, or a “leetle more” egg. 

We believe we have told a story of one of those 
urchins before, but it will bear repetition, especially 
as a strong relish of it has come upon us, and we are 

tempted to relate it at greater length. There is no- 
thing very wonderful or epigrammatic in it, but it has 
to do with the beatific visions of the pastry shops. 
Our hero was one of those equivocal animal-spirits 
of the streets, who come whistling along, you know 
not whether thief or errand-boy, sometimes with 
bundle and sometimes not, in corderoys, a jacket, and 
a cap or bit of hat, with hair sticking through a hole 
in it. His vivacity gets him into scrapes in the 
street, and he is not ultra-studious of civility in his 
answers. If the man he runs against is not very big, 
he gives him abuse for abuse at once; if otherwise, 
he gets at a convenient distance, and then halloos out 
“Eh, stupid!” or “Can't you see before you?” or 


[From the Steam-Press of C. & W. REYNELL, Little Pulteney-street.] 


“Go, and get your face washed.” This last is a 
favourite saying of his, out of an instinct referable to 
his own visage. He sings “ Hokee-Pokee” and a 
“ Shiny Night,” varied occasionally with an uproar- 
ious “ Rise, gentle Moon,” or “ Coming through the 
Rye.” On winter evenings, you may hear him in- 
dulging himself, as he goes along, in a singular undu- 
lation of yowl ;—asort of gargle,—as if a wolf were 
practising the rudiments of a shake. This he de- 
lights to do more particularly in a crowded thorough- 
fare, as though determined that his noise should 
triumph over every other, and show how jolly he is, 
and how independent of the ties to good behaviour. 
If the street is a quiet one, and he has a stick in his 
hand (perhaps a hoop-stick), he accompanies the 
how], with arun upon the gamut of the iron rails. 
He is the nightingale of mud and cold. If he gets 
on in life, he will be a pot-boy. At present, as we 
said before, we hardly know what he is; but his mo- 
ther thinks herself lucky, if he is not transported. 

Well; one of these elves of the pavé—perplexers 

of Lord Mayors, and irritators of the Police,—was 
standing one evening before a pastry-cook’s shop- 
window, flattening his nose against the glass, and 
watching the movements of a school-boy who was 
in the happy agony of selecting the best bun. He 
had stood there ten minutes before the boy came in, 
and had made himself acquainted with all the 
eatables lying before him, and wondered at the 
slowness, and apparent indifference, of jaws mastica- 
ting tarts. His interest, great before, is now in- 
tense. He follows the new-comer’s eye and his 
hand, hither and thither. His own arm feels like 
the other’s arm. He shifts the expression of his 
mouth and the shrug of his body, at every perilous 
approximation which the chooser makes to a second- 
rate bun. He is like a bowler following the nice 
inflexions of the bias; for he wishes him nothing 
but success; the occasion is too great for envy: 
he feels all the generous sympathy of a knight of 
old, when he saw another within an ace of winning 
some glorious prize, and his arm doubtful of the 
blow. 

At length the awful decision is made, and the 
bun laid hands on. ’ 

* Yah! you fool,” exclaims the watcher, bursting 
with all the despair and indignation of knowing 
boyhood, “ you have left the biggest !” 

Twelfth-cake and its king and queen are in 
honour of the crowned heads who are said to have 
brought presents to Jesus in his cradle—a piece of 
royal service not necessary to be believed in by good 
Christians, though very proper to be maintained 
amoug ‘he gratuitous decorations with which good 
and poetical hearts willingly garnish their faith. 
* The Magi, or Wise Men, are vulgarly called (says 
a note in ‘ Brand’s Popular Antiquities,’ quarto 





edition by Ellis, p. 19.) the three kings of Collen 

(Cologne). The first, named Melchior, an aged man 

with a long beard, offered gold; the second, Jasper, 

a beardless youth, offered frankincense; the third, 

Balthaser, a black or moor, with a large spreading 

beard, offered myrrh.” This picture is full of colour, 
and has often been painted. The word Epiphany 
(EmiPavera, superapparitio, an appearance from 
above), alludes to the star which is described in 
the Bible as guiding the Wise Men. In Italy, 
the word has been corrupted into Beffania, or 
Beffana, (as in England it used to be called 
Piffany); and Beffana, in some parts of that 
country, has come to mean an old fairy, or Mother 
Bunch, whose figure is carried about the streets, 
and who rewards or punishes children at night by 
putting sweetmeats, or stones and dirt, into a stock- 
ing’hung up for the purpose near the bed’s head. 
The word Beffa, taken from this, familiarly means 
a trick or mockery put upon anyone—to such 
base uses may come the most splendid terms. 
Twelfth Day, like the other old festivals of the 
church of old, has had a link of connexion found 
for it with Pagan customs, and has been traced to 
the Saturnalia of the ancients, when people drew 
lots for imaginary kingdoms. Its observation is 
still kept up, with more or less ceremony, all over 
Christendom. In Paris, they enjoy it with their 
usual vivacity. The king there is chosen, not by 
drawing a paper as with us, but Ly the lot of a 
bean which falls to him, and which is put into the 
cake; and great ceremony is observed when the 
king or the queen “drinks ;” which once gave rise 
to a jest, that occasioned the damnation of a play 
of Voltaire’s. The play was performed at this 
season, and a queen in it having to die by poison, 
a wag exclaimed with Twelfth Night solemnity, 
when her Majesty was about to take it, “ The queen 
drinks.” The joke was infectious; and the play 
died, as well as the poor queen. 


Many a pleasant Twelfth-Night have we passed 
in our time; and such future Twelfth-Nights as may 
remain to us shall be pleasant, God and good-will 
permitting ; for even if care should be round about 
them, we have no notion of missing these mountain- 
tops of rest and brightness, on which people may 
refresh themselves during the stormiest parts of life’s 
voyage. Most assuredly will we look forward to 
them, and stop there when we arrive, as though we 
had not to begin buffetting again the next day. No joy 
or consolation that heaven or earth affords us, will 
we ungratefully pass by; but prove, by our accept- 
ance and relish of it, that it is what it is said to be, 
and that we deserve to have it. ‘“ The child is father 
to the man,” and a very foolish grown-boy he is, and 
unworthy of his sire, if he is not man enough to 
know when to be like him. What! shall he go and 
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Sulk in a corner, because life is ®of§ust what the 
would have it? Or shall he disteverthat his dig- 
nity will not bear the shaking of holiday merriment, 
being two fragile and likely te tumble to pieces? Or 
lastly, shall he ¢ake himself for toegped asd perfect a 
person to conte withia’the clamee of contamimation 
from a little ult life and Wapsail-bow],.and fender 
it necessary to have the famous question thrown at 
his stately and stupid head— 

“ Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 

This passage is in Twelfth-Night, the last play 
(be never forgotten) which Shakspeare is under- 
stood te have written, and which shows how in his 
beautiful and universal mind the belief in love, 
friendship, and joy, and all good things, survived his 
knowledge of all evil,—affording us an everlasting 
argument against the conclusions of ‘minor men 
of the world, and enabling the meanest of us to dare 
to avow the same faith. 

Here is another lecture to false and unseasonable 
notions of gravity, in the same play,— 

“ I protest (quoth the affected steward Malvolio) I 
take these wise men, that crow so at these set kind 
of fools, we better than the feots’ zanies.” 

“ © (says the Lady Olivia), you are sick of self- 
love, Malvolio, and taste with a distempered appetite. 
To.be generous, guiltless, and of free disposition, is 
to take those things for bird-bolts, that you deem 
cannon-bullets.” 

This is the play in which are those beautiful 
passages about music, love, friendship, &c., which 
have.as much of the morning of life in them as any 
that the great poct ever wrote, and are painted with 
as rosy and wet a pencil :— 


« If music be the food of love,” &c. 
“ Away before me te sweet beds of flowers ; 
Love-thoughts lie rich when cavepied with bowers.” 
** She never teld her love, 
” But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek,” &c. 


« T hate ingratitude more in a man 
[says the refined and exquisite Viola] 
' Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of viee, whose strong corruption 
| Inhabits our frail blood.” 


And again, 


“ In nature there's no blemish, but the mind | 
[that is to say, the faults of the mind] ; 
None can be call'd deform'd but the unkind.” 


The play of Twelfth Night, with proper good 
taste; is generally performed, at the theatres, on 
Twelfth Night. There is little or nothing belong- 
ing to the occasion in it, except that there are a 
set of merry-makers who carouse all night, and sing 
songs enough to “draw three souls out of one weaver.” 
It is evident that Shakspeare was at a loss for a 
title. to his play, for he has called it, ‘ Twelfth 
Night, or What You Wiil;’ but the nocturnal revels 
reminded him of the anniversary which, player and 
humorist as he was, and accustomed, doubtless, to 
many a good sitting-up, appears to have stood forth 
prominently among his recollections of the year. So 
that it is probable he kept up his Twelfth Night to 
the last :—assuredly he kept up his merry and roman- 
tic characters, his Sir Tobies and his Violas. And, 
keeping up his stage faith so well, be must needs have 
kept up his home faith. He could not have done it 
otherwise. He would invite his Stratford friends to 
“king and queen,” and, however he might have 
looked in face, would still have felt young in heart 


towards*the: budding daughters of his visitors, the 
possible Vieles perhaps of some leve story of ther 
own, and not more innocent in “ the last recesses of 
the mind” than himself. But see what Mr Hazlitt 
hag@aidam thisplayin the criticism in: eur present 
Joumy as. 

We speat a Twelfth Night once, which, by com- 
mon consent of the parties concerned, was afterwards 
known by the name of the Twelfth Night. It was 
doubted among us, not merely whether ourselves, 
but whether anybody else, ever had such a Twelfth 
Night ;— 

“ For never since crested cake, 

Met such untiring force, as named with these 

Could merit more than that small infantry, 

Which goes to bed betimes.” 

The evening began with such tea as is worth saen- 
tion, for we never knew anybedy make it like the 
maker. Dr Johnson would have given it his plaeid- 
est growl of approbation. Thea, with piano-forte, 
violin, and violoncello, came Handel, Corelli, and 
Mozart. Then followed the drawing for king and 
queen, in order that the “small infantry” might have 
their due share of the night, without sitting up too 
too-late (for a reasonable “too-late” is to be al- 
lowed once and away). Then games, of all the re- 
ceived kinds, forgetting no branch of Christmas 
customs. And very good extempere blank verse was 
spoken by some of the court (for our characters imi- 
tated a court), not uuworthy of the wit and dig- 
nity of Tom Thumb. Then, came supper, and all 
characters were soon forgotten but the -feasters’ own ; 
good and lively souls, and festive all, both male and 
female,—with a constellation of the brightest eyes 
that we had ever seen met together. This fact was 
so striking, that a burst of delighted assent troke 
forth, when Moore’s charming verses were struck 
up,— 

“ To ladies’ eyes.a round, boys, 
We can’t refuse, we can’t refuse; 
For bright eyes so abound, boys, 
*Tis hard to choose, ’tis hard to choose.” 


oc 


The bright eyes, the beauty, the good humour, the 
wine, the wit, the poetry (for we had celebrated 
wits and poets among us, as well as charming women), 
fused all hearts together in one unceasing sound of 
fancy and laughter, till breakfast,—to which we ad- 
journed in a room full of books, the authors of which 
might almost have been waked up and embodied, to 
come amongus. Here, with the bright eyes literally 
as bright as ever at six o’clock in the morning (we all 
remarked it), we merged one glorious day inte 
another, as a good omen (for its was also fine weather, 
though in January); and as luck and our good faith 
would have it, the door was no sooner opened, to 
let forth the ever-joyous visitors, than the trumpets of 
a regiment quartered in the neighbourhood struck 
up into the morning air, seeming to blow forth 
triumphant approbation, and as if they sounded 
purely to do us honour, and to say “ You are as 
early and untired as we.” 

We do not recommend such nights to be “ resolved 
on,” much less to be made a system of regular. occur- 
They should flow out of the impulse, as this 
did ; for there was no intention of sitting up so late. 
But so genuine was that night, and so true a .recol- 
lection of pleasure did it leave upon the minds of all 
who shared it, that it has helped to stamp a seal of 
seleetness upon the house in which it was passed, 
and which, for the encouregement of good-fellow- 


rence. 


EES 

ship and of aamble aspirations towards tree-plaxting, 
weare-here-tncited to point out; for by the same 
token the writer of these papers planted some plane- 
trees within the-rails by the-garden-gate¢gelecting the 
plane, inthonour ofthe Genius ofDomestiaiity, to which 
itwms saered among thes Grecks); and amybody who 
does naxdiadain to leek at-a.modest-tenement for the 
sake of the happy hours that have been spent init, may 
know it by those trees, as he passes along the row 
of houses called York Buildings, in the New Road, 
Marylebone. A man may pique himself without 
vanity, upon having planted a tree; and, humble as 
our performance has been that way, we confess we 
are glad of it, and have often looked at the result 
with pleasure. The reader would smile, perhaps 
sigh (but a pleasure would or should be at the 
bottom of his sigh), if he knew what consolation 
we had experienced in some very trying seasons, 
merely from sceing those trees growing up, and 
affording shade and shelter to passengers, as well 
as a bit of leafiness to the possessor of the house. 
Every one should plant @ tree who can. It is one 
of the cheapest,* as well as easiest, of all tasks; 
and, if a man cannot reckon upon enjoying the 
shade much himself (which is the reason why trees 
are not planted everywhere), it is surely worth 
while to ‘bequeath so pleasant and useful a memo- 
rial of himself to others. They are green foot- 
steps of our existence, which show that we have 
not lived in vain. 

“ Dig a well, plant a tree, write a book, and go 
to heaven,” says the Arabian proverb. We cannot 
exactly dig a well. The parish authorities would 
not employ us. Besides, wells are not so much 
wanted in England as in Arabia, nor books either ; 
otherwise-we should be two-thirds on our road to 
heaven already. But trees are wanted, and ought 
to be wished for, almost everywhere; especially 
amidst the hard brick and mortar of towns; so 
that we may claim at least one-third of the way, 
having planted more than one tree in our time; 
and if our books cannot wing our flight much 
higher (for they never pretended to be anything 
greater than birds singing among the trees), we 
have other merits, thank Heaven, than ovr own to 
go upon ; and shall endeavour to piece out our frail 
and most. imperfect ladder, with all the good things 
we can love and admire in God's creation. 





* Young trees from mmrsery-zrounds are very cheap, 
and cost less than flowers. 


—_>_—— 


Appearance of Louis the Fifteenth when an. Infant. 
—The King’s dress was a little plaited jacket, with 
hanging sleeves of violet colored cloth. He wore a put- 
ple cap of velvet crape, which appeared to be lined with 
cloth of gold. He had on leading strings which fell 
behind to the bottomofhis robe. But this was only 
to mark his age, for it was well known that he walked 
alone and could run swiftly. His. Majesty's leading 
strings, which were in cloth of gold instead of being 
of the same stuff as his robe, crossed on the shoulders, 
and I think Madame de Ventadour had decided that 
leading strings should always appear as an ornament 
only in the dress of the King. From his cordon blue 
was suspended the cross of St. Louis with that of the 
Holy Ghost, and his beautiful brown hair, curling 
naturally, fell on his shoulders in flowing ringlets. 
He was strikingly handsome, and yeu may hear from 
all who have ever known him that they could ut 
flatter him in his pictures. — Recollections of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 
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HINTS FOR TABLE TALE. 
NO. IV. 


CHRISTMAS, COMING, AND GONE—CAKGLLING TABLE- 
TALK—DAY-DREAMING—ANOTHER ‘ NOW’—READING 
IN BED—SOMNUS, MORPHEUS, AND THE MUSES—DAN- 
GEROUS SITUATION—-READING AT MEALS. 

“ Curistmas is coming!”—ay, and before this ap- 

pears in the pages of the Lonpon Journat, fingers 

will have been burnt at snap-dragon, the roast beef 
will have been eaten, and the plum-pudding will be 
nearly done, all but an end, “ hard as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage,” which nobody thinks worth 
eating, and neither the cat nor dog being an epicure in 
respect of that dish, ‘twill lay about the pantry till some 
shivering beggar receives it as gymnastics for his 
jaws—and Christmas will have gone. Christmas is 
always coming, the bustle and hurry of the time, will 
never give us a moment's leisure to say, “ it is here.” 
It is almost as complete an ignus fatuus.as “ to-mor- 
row,” which, saith the proverb, never comes. The 
full twelve days may have passed ere we can soberly 
settle down, and think of Christmas. Indeed it is 
not a season favourable at all for thiuking; we are 
too busy in action—either friends with us, or we with 
friends—extra children at home to be amused, or 
ourselves to amuse for want of them. It is after 

Christmas that we begin to think about it—and then 

— Christmas is coming.” It may be nearly a twelve- 

month off, but still it is coming, and nearer than the 

one that has just passed over. 


Ihave, no doubt, but that you, Mr Editor, will 
have preceded me with far more appropriate, pleasing‘ 
and happy remarks upon the season, as is your 
wont. But this morning as I was brushing my 
hat at my parlour window, in ancient merry Isling- 
ton, a little old woman, in a dirty straw bonnet 
and red cloak, with her hand just peeping between 
the folds, as red with the cold as the cloak itself, 
and from the hand depending sundry (barring a pun 
and tout-d-contre, they were wet with the humid 
atmosphere) broad sheets, .and, with a shiver, she 
emitted sounds from a cracked voice,>which reminded 
me of Milton’s line, — 


*¢ Schreech’d upon their wretched reeds of scrannel 
straw!” 


I, however, recognized the commencing salutation, — 
“ God'save you, merry gentlemen,” 


with its tail, ‘said or sung,” to a tune as monotonous 
as the Devil's Tatoo. Thinks I, this is one of the signs 
of the times—“ Christmas is coming,”—and, thinks I, 
further, my ‘ Hints for Table Talk’ must be sea- 
sonable. Thinks I, again, if a table could talk,—this 
sturdy old oaken ‘piece of furniture, for instance, 
with its twisted legs and shining face, mayhap, could 
tell us of the gastronomic exploits of some of our 
ancestors, at dinner-times, on Christmas days, for * 

hundred years er so. I began to think a little—the 
ditty of the carol-singer at the window, by dint of its 
monotony and in spite of its harshness, Julled me into 
a day-dream—the shining face of the table ga- 
thered animation—a pair of eyes gradually appeared, 
twinkling with mirth,—a nose——and a mouth ;— 
and the mouth opened and spake thus:— Gently ! 
—gently !—whither so fast?” cries I to Myself— 
“ Did you not find fault with.this very manner of pro- 
ceeding, this sham day-dreaming, in your first ‘Table 
Talk?’ and do you now presume to make use of the 
very style you condemned, or at least censured, in 
the face of sueh censure? Oh, Consistency! in-what 
obscure corner art thou now to be found?” Myself 
is quite abashed at this philippic, but still ‘endeavours 
to justify himself to his companion, I. . “ The cir- 
cumstances were so suitable, so tempting, the con- 
venience so snug, and the inclination so treach 


cloud stould gradually disperse, and a venerable old 
man, clad in ancient garb, should appear ; or else, 
gazing intently on the table, you should have ima- 
gined a speck to have appeared on the shining sur- 
face, which should advance, becoming larger and 
larger, till it resolves itself into the form of a pigmy 
man. Still advancing, it should at last assume the 
image of the very John Bull of our imagination. 
¥ou should have made him about to address you, 
when something should interrupt you, dispel the 
vision, and you should discover that it was only the 
reflection of your own image in the glass-like surface 
of the table.” Myself, of course, acknowledges the 
superiority of I’s idea, but asserts that he did not 
intend to be interrupted at al], until the apparition 
had delivered a fine flowing oration upon the gastro- 
nomic Christmas performances of the various genera- 
tions of his existence, and have drawn a striking 
parallel, or rather contrast, between a Christmas now 
and a like festivity two hundred years ago. But I 
have forgotten all that I was going to make the eidolon 
say—not a fabric of the vision remains behind—the 
ideas are spilt as water upon the dry ground, which 
cannot be gathered up—so I shall leave Christmas in 
a pet, and not say anything more about it. 

Still I will be seasonable. There is one Now, Mr 
Editor, which you forgot to expatiate upon in your 
nuncupative oration (thanks that it isnot your nuncu- 
pative will). It is one that very nearly concerns me, 
and, I have no doubt, many of your readers. It is 
not one of the pleasures, but one of the uncomfor- 
tables of the season. Now, sir (pray do not frown, 
gentle reader, I am not going to say how dare you 
do such a thing, or call you to account for leaving 
undone such another. I have not set in array, like 
some would-be-benefactor, all the benefits I have 
conferred, and then say, “ Now, young man, how 
could you be guilty of such ingratitude?” Neither 
have I just concluded an elaborate train of argument, 
andabout to draw the conclusion with an ipse dizit, 
“ Now Sir, since such and such is the case, so and so 
must be the consequence.” Now for the Now.) Now 
the weather isso cold, that I cannot read in bed with 
comfort. Instead of keeping my shoulders out, I 
am half inclined to cover my very head with the 
blankets. When I read in bed, one end of the cur- 
tains must of course be tucked up to admit light, and 
a draught is sure to come with it; there is sure to be 
some inlet for the burglarious wind. It either blows 
under the door, down the chimney, or through some 
crevice somewhere about the window sash; a room 
can never be perfectly air-tight; and, moveover, I 
have an aversion to boarding up the fire-place, be- 
cause it is very unwholesome. Everybody knows, 
now-a-days, what would have been a very exclusive 
piece of knowledge a hundred years ago or so, that, 
in every mouthful of air we inhale, we consume the 
oxygen it contains, and reject the nitrogen; now, if 
a bed-room were air-tight we should soon consume 
all the oxygen in the air, and our lungs.would starve 
for want of food; thus we see that the oxygen may 
be called the flesh, and nitrogen the bones of the 
air. But to return to reading in bed. You thus 
perceive that, what with the cold, and the wind, 
and the love for one’s lungs, clinical reading is out of 
the question. After various fruitless trials, I have 
been obliged to give it up, at least for a time, and 
that not until I got a delightful rheumatism in my 
right shoulder. I have endeavoured to keep all 
under the clothes but the hand with which I held 
the book; but being obliged occasionally to uncover, 
in some degree, to get freedom to turn over the 
page, the cold air would come pouring in like a 
bucket of water, or ablast from a forge-bellows, so 
this would not do, and with reluctance I have 





that I could not resist the temptation. Besides, it is 
but human nature to ‘ preach one thing, and practise 
another.’ Moreover, every rule has an exception, 
and if there is no other loop-hole to escape by, I must 
declare that there is an exception in the case of Christ. 
mas, and shining oaken tables!” “ Well, but,” says 
I, “you might have done this thing in a neater man- 
ner. A much better idea would have been to have 
made a misty cloud suffuse the polished wood—that 


«doused the glim;” and turned to woo the com- 
panion gods, Somnus and Morpheus. Had T been 
an ancient Pagan, a believer in the Roman Polytheism, 
with Hook's Pantheon for my creed, I mighteasily have 
attributed all such difficulties and annoyances to the 
anger of these deities, jealous that théir rights and 
prerogatives should be incroached upon by any or 
either of the Muses, their authority contemned in 
their own dominions, and their influence set at 
naught within the very wa'ls of their palace. Their 


godships, as everyone read in mythologival. lore 
knows, are not of a nature to stand tamely by while 
their rights are trampled on or usurped; and in this 
case of reading in bed, a jury of celestials would, 
without doubt, decide in favour of Morpheus and 
Somnus. Is not the chamber their territories, the 
couch their palace, and the curtains their fortresses ? 
and is it not an insulting presumption for one who, 
by entering their dominions, makes himself liable to 
their established government, and voluntarily sur- 
renders himself to their will, to hold friendship with, 
and pay court to, rival powers? °Tis as bad as 
courting Shela, while your head is “pillowed on 
your Nora's breast,” — high treason against the 
downy gods, the due punishment of which would be 
the deprivation of their favours for a few nights,—a 
true lover’s revenge. I warrant you the fickle swain 
would not be long under such a ban, without be- 
seeching and imploring for a return of their smiles. 
Sleep to weary limbs is as soothing and delightful 
as the love-drawn sighs of a mistress, and the one is 
as necessary to the life of the man as the other is to 
the existence of the lover. ‘The Muses do very well 
to flirt with, but Somnus and Morpheus are the per- 
sons to take for better or for worse. I must apolo- 
gize for this last paragraph ; two terrible blunders 
are committed init; I have unsexed two gods, and 
supposed bigamy ! 


But I have a reserve army of arguments against 
myself, as to reading in bed. The objections just 
stated are all flummery in comparison to the one con- 
sideration—the danger there is of setting the house on 
fire. Many times and oft have I received cautions.and 
warnings and admonitions to that effect from persons 
of all ages, and of both sexes, with whom I have do- 
mesticated ; and, in nine cases out of ten, they have 
been accompanied with a prophecy that I would have 
the house burnt about my ears some night. I have 
the pleasure of rejoicing that they have all been (as 
yet) false prophets. I certainly wasa little staggered 
in my obstinacy, and the pertinaciousness of my ad- 
herence to an old custom a little softened by a cir- 
eumstance which happened not long since. I was, 
according to custom, reading Leign Hunt’s Lonpon 
Jovrnat in bed; whether the article I was perusing 
was particularly soporific—or whether Somnus made 


- unusual efforts to conquer me that night, I know not 


—but this I know, that the drowsy God succeeded in 
wooing me te his arms. (What a pity there is not a 
god of sleep of the softer sex!) When I awokein the 
morning, the black ashes of the Journat were lying 
on the chair before my bed—a blanket and the coun- 
terpane a little singed—but no other damage done. 
I attribute my preservation to the thickness and 
weight of thecounterpane, the non-inflammable nature 
of wool, to the curtains being tucked up, and to the 
instantaneous consumption of the open sheet of 
paper. I at that time determined to give up my 
favourite indulgence—and kept my determination 
for a week or so. I then ventured, with a great 
deal of caution, to read for a few minutes, and 
gradually returned to my custom, and am now. as 
venturesome as ever. 


Methinks I hear some incredulous Mr Burchell 
annuneiate the annoying monosyllable, “ Fudge !” 
after reading this relation ;—nay, Sir Infidel, believe 
it or disbelieve it as you list; but it is not only 
founded on fact, but fact <clad in a garment of the 
thinnest tissuey gauze. 

Why, then, do I continue such a dangerous prac- 
tice, it may be asked, and at the same time argue 
against it? ‘To this, I acknowledge I can give no 
satisfactory answer. — The custom‘is so deep set, that 
I can no more sleep without it than a gentleman 
without his bottle of wine, the bachelor without his 
glass of grog, or the workman without his pipe 
and pint. I own that I am in the wrong, and 
mean to leave off the custom someyday. It is not 
at all uncommon for one to undergo with calmness 
a danger which he would shudder to see another 
undergo. So I would advise all to abstain from 
reading in bed, as a custom fraught with danger ; 
but, for myself, [must lament that now it is so cold 
that I cannot read in bed/with comfort. 
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Ay, Mr Editor, and not only do I read in bed, 
but am such a devourer of books that I read at 
breakfast, at tea, and at supper—I can’t manage it 
at dinner. Dinner is a meal at which you have to 
work, before you eat—or rather, while you eat ; 
especially when the cutlery is not keen ; both 
hands are requisite in this necessary operations 
of this carnivorous meal. At breakfast, you can 
sip your coffee, and eat your toast with the help of 
one hand only, while the other is left free for 
the book. With tea and bread and butter, or Sally 
Lunns, you can do the same. I have become such 
an adept at the practice, that I never soil a book is 
the least. The plague-spots of grease, and stamps 
of buttered fingers never disgrace books of my 
perusal ; at the same time, I never like to lend my 
boo? s to anyone whom I know to be a reader at 
meals. It is not to be expected that everybody 
should be as clever in that respect as your humble 
servant. I have, moreover, ancient and classical 
precedent and authority in this case; the Romans 
had slaves to read aloud to them during meals; but, 
as slaves cannot exist in our atmosphere of freedom, 
I am obliged to perform the duty myself. 

Booxworm. 
—— 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE- 
NO. LIl.—-GOETHE’S ADVENTURE WITH HIS DANCING- 
MASTER'S DAUGHTERS. ~ 
( From his Autobiography.) 

Gortue is charged with having given too -self-com- 
placent an account of the various attachments to him 
when he was young; and, what is less easy to be 
excused, with having encouraged, and then broken 
them up, with a little too much facility, and like a 
man ‘of the world. His admirers say, on the other 
hand, that all this only fell within the natural course 
of events in the life of such a man; and that, what- 
ever weakness may have been mixed with it at the 
time, it was turned to better account by him ultimately 
than could have been done by others, and became 
part of that universality of experience which made 
him so great a writer. We leave the readers of his 
Autobiography to judge for themselves, being equally 
loth to speak lightly of what might have caused much 
distress to others, and to offend the laurels of a head 
which grew old in wisdom and renown, not, in all 
probability, without its sufficient portion of regret, 
as well as self-reconcilement. In the tragic-comic 
instance before us, whatever may be the poet's self- 
complacency in relating the adventure at all, the case 
does not ‘appear to tell against him as in others; 
and, where there is a doubt, the charitable conclu- 
sion is much oftener the just one, than prejudice is 
willing to suppose. 

t «Whilst I employed myself in various studies and 
researches, I did not neglect the pleasures incident 
to youth. At Strasburg, every day and hour offers 
to sight the magnificent monument of the Minster, 
and to the ear the movements and music of the 
dance. My father himself had given my sister and 
me our first lessons in this art. We had learned the 
grave minuet from him. The solos and pas-de-deux 
of the French theatre, whilst it was with us at 
Frankfort, had given me a greater relish for the 
pleasures of dancing ; but from the unfortunate ter- 
mination of my love affair with Margaret, I had 
intirely neglected it. This taste revived in me at 
Strasburg. On Sundays and holidays, joyous troops, 
met for the purpose of dancing, were to be seen in 
all directions. There were little balls in all the 
country-houses, and nothing was talked of but the 
brilliant routs expected in the winter. I was there- 
fore apprehensive of finding myself out of my element 
in company, unless I qualified myself to figure as a 
dancer; and I accordingly took lessons of a master 
recommended by one of my friends. He was a true 
French character, cold and polished. He taught 


with care, but without pedantry. As I had already 
had some practice, he was not dissatisfied wit me. 

He had two daughters who were both pretty, and 
the elder of whom was not twenty. They were 
both good dancers. This circumstance greatly facili- 
tated my progress, for the awkwardest scholar in the 
world must soon have become a passable dancer with 
such agreeable partners. They were both extremely 
amiable; they spoke only French. I endeavoured 
to appear neither awkward nor ridiculous to them, 
and I had the good fortune to please them. Their 
father did not seem to have many scholars, and they 
lived very much alone. They several times asked 
me to stay and converse after my lesson, which I very 
readily did. I was much pleased with the younger 
one; the manners of both were very becoming ; 
the elder, who was at least as handsome as her sister, 
did not please me so much, although she took more 
pains to doso. At the hour of my lesson she was 
always ready to be my partner, and she frequently 
prolonged the dance. The younger, although she 
behaved in a friendly manner towards me, kept a 
greater distance, and her father had to call her to 
take her sister’s place. 


One evening, after the dance, I was going to lead 
the elder to the apartment, but she detained me. 
‘Let us stay here awhile,” said she, “my sister, I 
must own to you, is at this moment engaged with a 
fortune-teller, who is giving her some intelligence 
from the cards respecting an absent lover, a youth 
extremely attached to Emily, and in whom all her 
hopes are placed. My heart,” continued she, “is 
free ; I suppose I shall often see the gift of it de- 
spised.” On this subject I paid her some compli- 
ments. ‘ You may,” said I, “consult the oracle, 
and then you will know what to expect. I have a 
mind to consult it likewise: I shall be glad to ascer- 
tain the merit of an art in which I have never 
had much confidence.” As soon as she assured me 
the operation was ended, I led her into the room. 
We found her sister in good humour, she behaved 
to me in a more friendly manner than usual. Sure, 
as she seemed to be, of her absent lover, she thought 
there was no harm in showing some attentions to 
her sister’s, for in that light she regarded me. 


We engaged the fortune-teller, by the promise of 
a handsome recompense, to tell the elder of the young 
ladies and me our fortunes also. After all the usual pre- 
parations and ceremonies, she shuffled the cards for this 
beautiful girl ; but, having carefully examined them, 
she stopped short, and refused to explain herself. 
“JT see plainly,” said the younger of the girls, who 
was already partially initiated into the mysteries of 
this kind of magic, “there is something unpleasant 
which you hesitate to tell my sister.” The other 
sister turned pale, but, recovering herself, entreated 
the sibyl to tell her all she had seen in the cards 
without reserve. The latter, after a deep sigh, told 
her that she loved, but was not beloved in return ; 
that a third stood between her and her beloved; with 
several other tales of the same kind. The embar- 
rassment of the poor girl was visible. ‘ Let us see 
whether a second trial will be more fortunate,” said 
the old woman, again shuffling and cutting the cards, 
but it was still worse thistime. She wished to make 
a third trial, in the hopes of better success, but the 
inquisitive fair one could bear it no longer, and 
burst into a flood of tears. Her beautiful bosom 
was violently agitated. She turned her back on us 
and ran into the next room. I knew not what to 
do; inclination retained me with her sister, compas- 
sion urged me to follow the afflieted one. “ Console 
Lucinda,” said the former ; “go to her.” “ How can 
I console her,” said I, “ without showing her the least 
signs of attachment? I should be cold and reserved. 
Is this the moment to be so? Come with me your- 
self."* I know not,” replied Emily, “ whether my 
presence would be agreeable to her.” We were, how- 
ever, going in to speak to her, but we found the door 
bolted. In vain we knocked, called, and intreated 
Lucinda :=no answer. “Let us leave her to recover 
herself,” said Emily ; “she will see no one.” What 
could I do? I paid the fortune-teller liberally for th 
harm she had done us, and withdrew. . 


I durst not return to the two sisters the next day. 

On the third day Emily sent to desire me to come 
to them without fail. I went accordingly. To. 
wards the end of the lesson, Emily appeared: she 
danced a minuet with me; she never displayed 0 
much grace, and the father declared he had never 
seen a handsomer couple dancing in his room. After 
the lesson, the father went out, and I inquired for 
Lucinda. “ She is in bed,” said Emily, “but do not 
be uneasy ; when she thinks herself ill, she suffers 
the less from her afflictions: and whatever she may 
say, she has no inclination to die, it is only her pas. 
sion that torments her. Last night she declared to 
me that she should certainly sink under her grief 
this time, and desired that, when she should be near 
her end, the ungrateful man who had gained her 
heart, for the purpose of ill-treating her, should be 
brought to her.” “I cannot reproach myself with 
having given her any reason to imagine me in love 
with her,” I exclaimed ; “ I know one who can very 
well testify in my favour on this occasion.” “I un. 
derstand you,” answered Emily. «It is necessary 
to come to a resolution to spare us all much vexation. 
Will you take it ill if I entreat you to give over your 
lessons? My father says you have now no further 
occasion for them ; and that you know as much asa 
young man has occasion to know for his amusement.” 
“ And is it you, Emily, who bid me banish myself 
from your presence?” “ Yes, but not merely of my 
own accord. Listen to me: after you left us the 
day before yesterday, I made the fortune-teller cut 
the cards for you; the same fortune appeared thrice, 
and more clearly each time. You were surrounded 
by friends, by great lords,—in short, by all kinds of 
happiness and pleasure ; you did not want for money ; 
women were at a certain distance from you: my 
poor sister, in particular, remained afar off. Another 
was nearer to you, and I will not conceal from you 
that I think it was myself. After this confession 
you ought not to take my advice amiss. I have pro- 
mised my heart and hand to an absent friend, whom 
I have hitherto loved above all the world. Whata 
situation would be yours, between two sisters, one 
of whom would torment you with her passion, the 
other with her reserve ; and all this for nothing—for 
a momentary attachment; for even had we not known 
who you are, and the hopes you have, the cards 
would have informed us. Farewell,” added she, 
leading me to the door; “and since it is the last time 
we shall see each other, accept a mark of friendship 
which I could not otherwise have given you.” At 
these words she threw her arms round my neck and 
gave me a kiss in the most tender manner. 

At the same instant, a concealed door opened, and 
her sister in a pretty morning undress, rushed to- 
wards us, and exclaimed, “ You shall not be the 
only one to take leave of him.” Emily let me go. 
Lucinda embraced me, and held me closely to her 
bosom. Her beautiful black hair caressed my face. 
She remained some time in this situation, and thus I 
found myself between the two sisters in the distress- 
ing predicament that Emily had warned me of. 
At length Lucinda, quitting her hold of me, fixed 
her eyes on me with a serious air, then walked up 
and down the room with hurried steps, and at length 
threw herself upon a sofa. Emily approached her; 
but Lucinda pushed her back. Then commenced 4 
seene which I still recollect with pain. It was not a 
theatrical one,—there was but too much truth in the 
passion of this young and lively Frenchwoman. 

Lucinda overwhelmed her sister with reproaches. 
“ This,” said she, “is not the first heart ‘favourably 
disposed towards me that you have deprived me 
of. It was the same with that absent friend whom 
you drew into your snares before my eyes! You 
have now robbed me of this one, without relinquish- 
ing the other. How many more will you take from 
me? Iam frank and artless; people think they 
know me well, and therefore they neglect me. You 
are calm and dissembling ; they think to find some- 
thing wonderful in you; but your outward form 
covers a cold and selfish heart, which only seeks 
victims.” ~ 
¢ Emily had seated herself near her sister, she 
remained silent. Lucinda, growing warmer, entered 
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into particulars to which it did not become me to 
listen. Emily endeavoured to pacify her, and made 
me a sign to retire. But jealousy has the eyes of 
Argus; and this sign did not escape Lucinda’s no- 
tice. She arose, came towards me, looked me in 
the face with a pensive air, and said: “I know you 
are lost to me. I renounce all pretension to you: 
but as to you, sister, he shall no more be yours than 
mine. Saying this, she embraced me again, pressed 
my ‘face to hers, and repeatedly joined her lips to 
mine. * « And now,” she cried, “dread my maledic- 
tion. Woe on woe, eternal woe to her who shall 
first press those lips after me! Embrace him now 
if you dare. Iam sure that Heaven has heard me. 
And you, sir, retire without delay.” 

I did not wait for a repetition of the command : 
and I left them with a resolution never more to set 
foot in a house where I had innocently done so much 
mischief.” , 

—— 


THE WEEE 


From the 7th to the 14th of January. With a Retro- 


spect of the Week preceding. 


Various causes have induced us to wish to give 
something of an Almanac in our present year's 
Journat, not of the kind more properly so called, 
but on the side of the ornamental part of utility ; 
and we should be glad of any suggestions that would 
enable us to improve what is here done. We began 
a series of Birth-days in our first volume, but were 
tempted to notice them at too great length for our 
convenience. In our new mode of handling them, 
we trust that our endeavours to be brief as well as 
characteristic, will enable us both to continue to the 
end and to be more numerous; but the week before 
us augured a bad beginning, for it supplies us with no 
birth-days at all !—at least none that we are aware of, 
worth mention; especially as our main object, in these 
lists, is to remind people of names that have greatiy 
influenced the world, or for some other reason carry 
a degree of enthusiasm with them, and incite us to 
recall them ‘as those of friends and benefactors,— 
perhaps to toast them as immortals, whose birth- 
days we still keep. We, therefore, thought it best 
to violate our usual prospective plan this once, and 
look back to the week that is past; and we have 
done this the more willingly, because, in fact, our 
year will thus be complete; which it otherwise 
would not, as our first Wednesday in January falls 
so late as the 7th. We have not, as in the former 
instance, taken the trouble of calculating the chro- 
nological variation occasioned by the change of the 
Calendar in the year 1752. We leave that to such 
as may think it necessary. The great ‘point is to 
have a day of recollection for an eminent name; and 
there is something in the sound of the old date 
which has an advantage, if we choose to be content 
with it. It was the one to which he and his friends 
were accustomed. 

iB We propose, in addition to Birth-days, to notice 
such Holidays or Saints’-days as retain an interest 
with the lovers of old times and books. 


And we have added a monthly Flower-Garden, 
or notices of such plants as flower in this country 
in the open air, and could be cultivated by any one 
of very moderate resources, so as to furnish his 
homestead with the perpetual presence of sweet 
odours and colours all the year round. Our list is 
grounded on that in the ‘Household Almanac; 
as that of our Birth-days is upon the authorities 
furnished by the ‘ British Almanac.’ 


BIRTH-DAYS AND OTHER ANNIVERSARIES. 


January 1. Lorenzo de’ Medici, 1448, of a rich 
mercantile family, founder of the Ducal race of 
Tuscany. <A princely man of the world, with a 
poetical faculty; which would have been greater, had 
his position been less. 

— Edmund Burke, 1730, it is doubtful whether at 
Cork or Dublin. A writer of great eloquence and 
intuition, almost as deep as he was universal ; but 
turned from lasting purposes by a passionate love 


of present effect, and a jealousy of whatever did not 
emanate from himself. 

2. General Wolfe, 1727, at Westerham, in Kent, 
the conqueror of Canada, and reputed author 
of the fine song beginning— 


“ Why, soldiers, why, ' 
Whose business ’tis to die, ' 
Should we be melancholy, boys?” 


The story of his death, which gave rise to West’s 
celebrated picture, has been contradicted. Not so 
a saying attributed to George the Second, who upon 
being told that Wolfe was a madman, exclaimed, 
“TI wish*he would bite all my other generals.” 


3. Cicero,:107, Before Christ. The great Roman 
special pleader—the lawyer of antiquity —the 
child of the old age of Roman virtue, when 
words began to be taken for things—the only great 
man ever made by vanity. Mr Bentham, in his 
latest work, says, that from his earliest years he was 
shocked with the “baseness” of Cicero’s character 
(we think those are his words, for we have not the 
passage at hand to refer to). The censure is harsh, 
and early judgments are apt to be rash; but it is 
awkward where they remain the same in old age. 
Certainly it is impossible not to feel a salutary dis- 
gust at the insincerity and worldliness exhibited in 
much of Cicero’s conduct, even as recorded by him- 
self; in his ‘ Letters,’ for instance, where he will re- 
commend an acquaintance in one letter, and abuse 
him and undo the recommendation in the next. Yet 
vanity itself often made this insincere man in earnest; 
and, in spite of his timidity and time-serving, he was 
sometimes a bold patriot. 
like him. 

6. Twelfth Day, Old Christmas Day, or the 
Epiphany. (See our first Article.) It is called 
Twelfth Day, because of its su dating from Christ- 
mas Day. 

— Joan of Arc, 1402, at Domremi, near Vaucou- 
leurs, on the borders of Lorraine; called the Maid 
of Orleans from her compelling the English to raise 
the siege of that city,—the first of a series of suc- 
cesses, originating in her belief that she had a divine 
mission, and ending in her capture by the enemy, 
and her pitiable death at the stake for a witch, 
Joan was a genuine enthusiast, of a noble and trust- 
ing nature ; and her death was a disgrace to all par- 
ties,—to the enemy for its revenge, and to her friends 
for their desertion of a benefactress. A complete 
history of her appeared not long since in two 
volumes, with interesting documents which throw 
the clearest light on her character. * 

— Pietro Metastasio, 1693, at Rome. The poet of 
the serious opera,—of a courtly and no very great 
genius, but fit for his task ; a good writer for music, 
with occasional tenderness and pathos. - 

7. St Distaff’s Day, when the holidays are 
reckoned to be over, and maids in old times re- 
sumed their spinning. But our ancestors went to 
work again by liberal degrees :— 


We confess we cannot 


“ Partly work and partly play, 
You must on St Distaff’s Day,” _ 
says Herrick in one of his poems. 


JANUARY GARDEN PLANTS IN FLOWER. 
Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus. 
of the etymologies of these words). 


We are not sure 


The shrub is well known, with its leaves not very 
like laurel, and its pretty red and white bunches of 
flowers. It is not certain, what species of viburnum 
Virgil means, when he speaks of “inter viburna 
cupressi;"—the cypresses amidst the viburna; but 
the image suggests an agreeable picture of tall trees 
amidst underwood. 

Bearsfoot (Helléborus feetidus, Ill-scented Helle- 
bore; said to be called Hellebore, from two Greek 
words, implying to catch the breath, or suffocate, in 
the eating. But the derivation appears very forced). 

Green flowers. This plant, “from its green and 
finely divided leaves,” says Mr Loudon’s ‘ Encycio- 
peedia,’ “ forms a most ornamental evergreen bush for 
the shrubbery.” 

Garden Anémone (Anemone hortensis — Garden 


Wind-flower, the word Anemone coming from a 
Greek word signifying the wind. The accent is 
properly on the 0, Aneméne, but custom has made 
the popular pronunciation the right one. Some say 
the flower is so called, “ because it opens only when 
the wind blows; others, because it grows in situa- 
tions much exposed to the wind.”— Flora Domestica. 

Colours, red, blue, or white. It may be had in 
bloom every month, if planted every month. The 
poets have attributed the colour of the Anemone to 
the blood of Adonis, and the tears, or nectar, of 
Venus. Moschus calls upon it to mourn with him 
for the death of his brother poet, Bion :— 


AySea yoy SVYVITY AWOWVEITE xopuyfois. 
Nvy poda Qommcoerds Tae Tv Dic, YUY BYEAWYOe 
Noy bani Aare: THe oo SPLAT hy Hes THABOV es HE 


AapRave cos weradoiri® xados Telvane srintas. 


“ Ah now, ye flow’rs, turn your sweet breaths to 
sighs; 
Ye roses now, and ye, anemonies, 
Gloom with your reds, as though there were no 
sun ; 
And more than ever now, O hyacinth, shew 
Your written sorrows ;*—-the sweet singer’s dead. 


There was a little lawny islet, 
By anemone and violet, 
Like Mosaic, paven.” 
Beginning of a fragment by Shelley. 

Christmas Rose (Helleborus Niger, Black Helle- 
bore). 

Rose-colour, varying in depth. This is the 
“black hellebore” of Spenser’s Garden of Proser- 
pina; in which, amidst the poisonous and sleepy 
flowers, he put “a silver seat,”—thus intimating the 
riches and delicacy of the involuntary goddess of the 
lower regions, who was compelled to recreate herself 
in such a place, instead of her flowery Sicilian 
vallies. 

There mournfull cypresse grew in greatest store ; 
And trees of bitter gall ; and heben* sad ; 
Dead sleeping poppy ; and black hellebore ; 
Cold coloquintida,+ and tetra} mad ; 
Mortallsamnitis ;§ and cicuta || bad, 
With which th’ unjust Athenians made to die 
Wise Socrates, who, thereof quaffing glad, 
Pour’d out his life and last philosophy 

To the fair Critias, his dearest belamy. 


* Pour'd out his life and last philesophy.” 
beautiful, and true ! 


How 


The Garden of Prosérpina this hight : 

And in the midst thereof a silver seat, 

With a thick arbour goodly over dight, 

In which she often used from open heat 

Herself to shroud, and pleasures to entreat,— 

Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, 

With branches broad dispredd, and body great, 

Clothed with leaves that none the wood mote see, 
And loaden all with fruit as thick as it might bee. 


Their fruit was golden apples, glistering bright. 


Hence the Golden Apples of the Hesperides, of 
Atalanta, of Acontius and Cydippe, and the Apple 
of Discord which Paris presented to Venus, and 
which brought death upon Troy. This Garden of 
Proserpine would make a fine, deep-toned subject for 
a painter. 

Yellow Hellebore (Eranthis Hyemalis, Winter 
Earth-flower) ; commonly called Winter- Arconite. 

Sweet Coltsfoot (Tussilago fragrans, sweet-smelling 
Tussilage or Cough-plant). 

“ Best kept in pots,” says Mr Loudon in his ¢ En- 
clopeedia of Plants,’ “ because it is apt to run.” It 
is occasually used as a remedy for ceughs. 


Snow Drop (Galanthus Nivalis, Snowy Milk- 
flower). 


The word “ drop” beautifully expresses its pensile 


* Alluding to the marks on the ancient hyacinth (the 
turk’s-cap lily), which sometimes form themselves into 
shapes like the words ai, ai, and were supposed to utter 
those exclamations of mourning for the death of Hyacin- 
thus, whom Apollo accidentally slew with a quoit. 

* Ebony. + Bitter Gourd. } Deadly nightshade. 

§ Supposed Sabine or Savine-tree. || Hemlock. 
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and overlooking delicacy; and “ snow” expresses its 
colour and season, but not the green with which it 
is so exquisitely touched. It is curious that so cold- 
looking, and yet flowery a flower, as delicate as if it 
was bred in a hot-house, should come at a time, 
when a more glowing one would seem more wel- 
come. But there is a beauty in similarity, as well as 
in contrast. 

Japan Quince (Cydonia Japonica ; more commonly 
known as Pyrus Japonica, or Japan Pear). Flowers 
of a rich crimson. 

Japan Allspice (Chimonanthus fragrans, Sweet- 
smelling Winter-flower). Yellow and red flowers, 
variegated. 

China Roses (Rosa Indica, the Indian Rose ; and 
Rosa Semperftorens, Ever-flowering Rose). 

The first pink, the seeond crimson. Of beth these 
speeies there are roses called morthly; and they 
appear accordingly in the monthly lists; but in 
point of fact, is it true that the monthly roses flourish 
all the year round in the open air?—lIt is a charm- 
ing sight to see China Roses covering the front of a 
cottage in winter-time. It looks as if we need have 
no winter, if we chuse, as far as flowers are con- 
cerned; and, in fact, as the reader may see by the 
above list, it is possible to have both a beautiful 
and fragrant garden in January, especially if the 
flowers are cultivated in good lumps of each, and not 
sparingly. There is a story in Boceaccio, of a magi- 
cian who conjured up a garden in winter-time. His 
magic consisted in his having a knowledge beyond his 
time ; and magic pleasures, so to speak, await on all 
who chuse to exercise knowledge after his fashion, 
and to realize what the progress of information and 
good taste may suggest. 

Even a‘garden six feet wide is better than none. 
Let the possessor show his “magic” by making the 
most of it, and filling it with colour. 


i 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARD’S 
PLAYS. 

BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
[Rervstisuep, by leave of the proprietors, from the 
second edition of the work so intitled; and so to be 
continued in the Loxpon Jovryat, till complete. 
The present eriticism does not stand first in the list ; 
but has been: selected, on account of fitness for the 
season. ] 


NO. I. TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 


This is justly considered as one of the most de- 

lightful of Shakspeare’s comedies. It is full of 
sweetness and pleasantry. It is, perhaps, too good- 
natured for comedy. It has little satire, and no 
spleen. It aims at the ludicrous rather than the 
ridiculous. It makes us laugh at the follies of man- 
kind, not despise them, and still less bear an ill- 
will towards them. Shakspeare’s comic genius re- 
sembles the bee rather in its power of extracting 
sweets from weeds‘or poisons, than in leaving a sting 
behind it. He gives the most amusing exaggeration 
of the prevailing foibles.of his characters, but in a 
way that they themselves, instead of being offended 
at, would almost join in to humour; he rather con- 
trives opportunities for them to show themselves off 
in the happiest lights, than renders them contemptible 
in the perverse construction of the wit or malice of 
others. There is.acertain stage of society in which 
people become conscious of their peculiarities and 
absurdities, affect to disguise what they are, and.set 
up. pretensions to what they are not. This gives 
rise to a corresponding style of comedy, the object of 
which is toe detect the disguises of self-love, and to 
make reprisals on these preposterous assumptions of 
vanity, by marking the contrast between the real and 
the affected character as severely as possible, and 
denying to those, who would impose on us what they 
are not, even the merit which they have. This is 
the comedy of artificial life, of wit and satire, such as 
we see it in Congreve, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, &c. 
To this sueceeds a state of society from which the 


same sort of affectation and pretence are banished by 
a greater knowledge of the world, or by their suceess- 
ful exposure on the stage; and, which, by neutral- 
ising the materials of comic character, both natural 
and artificial, leaves no comedy at all,—but the 
sentimental. Such is our modern comedy. There is 
a period in the progress of manners. anterior to both 
these, in which the foibles and follies of individuals 
are of nature’s planting, ‘not the growth of art or 
study; in which they are, therefore, unconscious of 
them themselves, or eare not who knows them, if 
they can but have their whim out; and in which, 
as there is no attempt at imposition, the spectators 
rather receive pleasure from humouring the inelina- 
tions of the persons they laugh at, than wish to give 
them pain by exposing their absurdity. This may 
be called the comedy of nature, and it is the 
comedy which we generally find in Shakspeare. 
Whether the analysis here given be just or not, the 
spirit of his comedies is evidently quite distinct 
from that of the authors above-mentioned, as it 
is in its essence the same with that of Cervantes, 
and also very frequently of Moliere, though he was 
more systemstic in his extravagance than Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare’s comedy is of a pastoral and poctical 
cast. Folly is indigenous to the soil, -and shoots out 
with native, happy, and unchecked luxuriance. 
Absurdity. has every encouragement afforded it ; and 
nonsense has room to flourish in. Nothing is stunted 
by the churlish, icy hand of indifference or severity. 
The poet runs riot in a conceit, and idolizes a quibble. 
His whole object is to turn the meanest or rudest 
objects to a pleasurable account. The relish which 
he has of a pun, or of the quaint humour of a low 
character, does not interfere with the delight with 
which he deseribes a beautiful image, or the most 
refined love. The clown’s forced jests do not spoil 
the sweetness of the character of Viola; the same 
house is big enough to hold Malvolio, the Countess, 
Maria, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. For 
instance, nothing can fall much lower than this last 
character in intellect or morals; yet how are his 
weaki: ~sses nursed and dandled by Sir Toby into some- 
thing “ high fantastical,” when, on Sir Andrew's com- 
mendation of himself for dancing and fencing, Sir Toby 
answers—“ Wherefore are these things hid? Where- 
fore have these gifts acurtain before them? Are they 
like to take dust like mistress Moll’s picture? Why 
dost thou not go to church in a galliard, and come 
home in a coranto? My very walk should be a jig! 
What dost thou mean? Is this a world to hide 
virtues in? I did think by the excellent constitution 
of thy leg, it was framed under the star of a galliard !” 
How Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and the Clown afterwards 
chirp over their cups, how they “ rouse the night-owl 
in a catch, able to draw three souls out of one 
weaver?” What can be better than Sir Tuby’s un- 
answerable answer ‘to Malrolio, “ Dost thou think be- 
cause thou art virtuous there sliall be no more cakes 
and ale?” In a word, the best turn is given to every 
thing, instead of the worst. There is a constant 
confusion of the romantic and enthusiastic, in pro- 
portion as the characters are natural and sincere ; 
whereas, in the moreartificial state of comedy, every- 
thing gives way to ridicule and indifference, there 
being nothing left but affectation on one side, and 
incredulity on the other. Much as we like Shak- 
speare’s comedies, we cannot agree with Dr Jolmson 
that they are better than his tragedies; nor do we 
like them half so well. If his inelination to comedy 
sometimes led him to trifle with the seriousness of 
tragedy, the poetical and impassioned passages are 
the best parts of his comedies. The great and 
secret charm of Twelfth Night is the charaeter 
of Viola. Much as we like catches and cakes 
and ale, there is something that we like.better. We 
have a friendship for Sir Toby; we patronise Sir 
Andrew ; we have an understanding with the Clown, a 
sneaking kindness for Maria and her rogueries; we 
feel a regard for Malvolio, and sympathise with ‘his 
gravity, his smiles, his.cross garters, his yellow:stock- 
ings and imprisonment in the stocks. But there is 
something that excites in us a stronger feeling than 
all this—it is Viola’s confession of her love. 


“ Dux, What's her history ? 
Vuota. A blank, my Lord, she never told her love ; 
She let concealment, like a worm:i’ th’ bud 
Prey on her damask cheek ; she pin’d in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? 
We men may say more, swear more, but indeed 
Our shews are more than will ; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 
Duke. But died thy sister of her love, my boy ? 
Viota. I am all the daughters of my father’s 
house, 
And all the brothers too ;—and yet I know not.” 


Shakspeare alone could describe the effect of his 
own poetry. 


« Oh it came o’er the ear like the sweet south 
That breaths upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 


What we so much admire here, is not the image of 
Patience on a monument, which has been generally 
quoted, but the lines before and after it. “They 
give a very echo to the seat where love is throned.” 
How long ago it is since we first learned to repeat 
them—and still, still they vibrate on the heart, like 
the sounds which the passing wind draws from the 
trembling strings of a harp left on some desert shore! 
There are other passages of not less impassioned 
sweetness. Such is Olivia's address to Sebastian, 
whom she supposes to have already deceived her in a 
promise of marriage :— 


*« Blame not this haste of mine: if you mean well 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 
Into the chantry by: there before him, 

And underneath that conscerated roof 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith, 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace.” 


We have already said something of Shakspeare’s 
songs. One of the most beautiful of them occurs in 
this play, with a preface of his own to it- 


“ Duxe. O, fellow, come ; the song we had last night. 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain. 
The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chaunt it: it is silly, ‘sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old-age. 
SONG. 
Come away, come away death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
Tam slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O prepare it! 
My part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 
Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black coffin let there be strewn ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, wheremy bones shall be thrown: 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, O! where 
Sad true love never find my grave, 
To weep there.” 


Who after this will say that Shakspeare’s genius 
was only fitted for comedy? Yet, after reading 
other parts of this play, and particularly the garden- 
scene, where Malvolio picks up the letter, if we were 
to say that his genius for comedy was less than his 
genius for tragedy, it would perhaps only prove that 
our own taste in such matters is more saturnine 
than mercurial. 


“ Enter Manta. 

Sm Tory. Here comes the little villain: —How 
now, my nettle of India ? 

Maria. Get ye all three into the box-tree: 
Malvolio is coming down this walk: he has been 
yonder i’ the sun, practising behaviour to his own 
shadow this half hour ; observe him, for the love of 


wi 


ye 
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mockery ! for I kuew this letter will make a con- 
templative idiot of hima. Close, in the name of 
jesting! Lie thou there; for here comes the trout 
that must be caught with tickling. 
[ They hide themselves. Mania throws down a 
letter and exit. ] 


Enter Matvotto. 

Matvouw. ’Tis but fortune; all is fortune. 
Maria once told me, she did affect me; and I have 
heard herself come thus near, that, should she fancy, 
it should be one of my complexion. Besides she 
uses me with a more exalted respect than any one 
else that follows her. What should I think on't? 


Sia Tory. Here’s an overweening rogue ! 

Fapiax. O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare 
turkey-cock of him; how he jets under his advanced 
plumes ! 

Sin Anprew. ’Slight! I could so beat the rogue. 

Six Tony. Peace, J say. 

Matvotio. To be Count Malvolio ;— 

Sim Tosy. Ah, rogue! 

Sm Anprew. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Six Tosy. Peace, peace ! 

Matvouso. There is example for't; the lady of 
the Strachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sin Anprew. Fie on him, Jezebel ! 

Fasiax. O, peace! now he’s deeply in; look, 
how imagination blows him. 

Matvowio. Having been three months married 
to her, sitting in my chair of state,— 

Sir Tozy. O for a stone bow, to hit him in the 
eye. 

Matvouie. Calling my officers about me in my 
branched velvet gown ; having come from a day-bed, 
where I have left Olivia sleeping. 

Sir Tosy. Fire and brimstone ! 

Fasian. O, peace, peace ! 

Matvotro, And then to have the humour of 
state: and after ademure travel of regard,—telling 
them, I know my place, as I would they should 
do theirs,—te ask for my kinsman Toby. 

Sir Toxzy. Bolts and-shackles ! 

Fantan. O, peace, peace, peace! now, now. 

Matvorio. Seven ef my people, with an obedient 
start, make out for him. I frown the while; and, 
perchance, wind up my watch, or play with some 
rich jewel. Toby approaches; curtsies there to me. 

Six Tesy. Shall this fellow live ? 

Faziay. Though our silence be drawn from us 
with cares, yet peace ! 

Matvouio. I extend my hand to him thus, 
quenching my familiar smile with an austere regard 
of controul. 

Six Tosy. And does not Toby take you a blow 
0’ the lips then ? 

Matvouio. Saying—Cousin Toby, my fortunes 
have cast me on your niece, give me this prerogative 
of speech ;— 

Sir Tozsy. What, what ? 

Matvo.io. You must amend your drunkenness. 

Fasiax. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of 
our plot. 

Matvotie. Besides you waste the treasure of 
your time with a foolish knight— 

Sir Anprew. That’s me, I warrant you. 

Matvorro. One Sir Andrew— 

Sir Anprew. I knew ‘twas I; for many do call 
me fool, 

.. Mazverso. What employment have we here ? 
[ Faking up the letter.” 

The letter and his comments on it are equally 
good. If poor Malvolio’s treatment afterwards is a 
little hard, poetical justice is done in the uneasiness 
which Olivia suffers, on account of her mistaken’ 
attachment to Cesario, as her insensibility to the 
violence of the Duke’s passion is atoned for by the 
discovery of Viola’s concealed love of him. 


—_ 


Curious Fact.—Few of the Latin authors were 
Romans by birth. The only men of which the 
capitol can boast, are those of Lucretius, Cesar, and 
Varro.— Dunlop's Roman Literature. 


THE AMERICAN LOCUST. 


[Query—Is not this animal the same'asthe Cigala 
of the South of Eyrope,;—Anaoreon’s Grasshopper, 
—the Cicada of the Latins ?—Ep. ] 

Mx Eprror,— America offers few objects of greater 
curiosity for the entomologist than the inseet com- 
monly called “the locust.” This insect makes its ap- 
pearance only ence in seventeen years. The inhabitants 
of'the middle States leok for it, in its regular periods, 
ef-emerging, as naturally as they expect the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons. Some assert that it is always 
seen, for the first time, on the 25th of May. -I can- 
not vouch fur the truth of this observation, since, 
having witnessed the occurrence but twice, I was so 
very young on the first occasion as to remember 
little about it. It was not, however, until the 25th 
of May 1833, that I had an opportunity of seeing it 
for the second time in my life. Going into the 
fields, on that day, I observed the ground everywhere 
perforated with innumerable little holes, near some 
of which were lying the shells of locusts which had 
emerged during the night ; other shells were hanging, 
attached by sharp pointed claws, to the leaves of the 
surrounding bushes upon which the insects had 
crawled previously to coming forth. These shells 
(about the size of a large hornet) are of a semitrans- 
parent yellow, very thin, and so nicely adapted to 
the forms they enclose as to exhibit the develop- 
ment of the minutest fibre. The aperture through 
which the insect emerges (a straight slit in the back ) 
extends about half the distance between the neck and 
the extremity of the tail. Its first colour is white; 
and, when about half protruded, it remains attached 
to the shell, until the action of the air in drying and 
strengthening its wings (which in that state resemble 
slim pieces of thin wet paper) enables it in a short 
time to burst away. The rising sun soon gives it 
strength to fly to the nearest tree, where it perches 
and makes a long, monotonous noise, produced by 
the vibration of a little membrane under each of its 
wings. Some of them (but it is not known, with 
certainty, whether the male or female) are destitute 
of this harmonious organ, and doomed to remain in 
total silence. Reasoning from analogy, however, 
I should hardly suppose this to be the female locust. 
Neither is it ascertained with certainty whether it 
ever partakes of any other food than that which may 
be afforded by the air. It carries under its body a 
sharp pointed instrument, the extremity of which 
resembles the point of a spear, by means of which it 
perforates the bark of fruit trees to deposit its eggs. 
Its wings are transparent like those of the wasp, 
although much larger and more fibrous. There is a 
vulgar superstition tkat, if the letter P is visible upon 
the wing, the country will enjoy peace until its next 
return, but that the letter W is portentous of war. 
The wings of all that I observed, this year, were in- 
scribed very distinctly with a W. The longest 
period of its existence is said to be only forty days. 
The swarms are so numerous that millions of them 
are every where to be seen, every tree is covered with 
them, and the whole country is vocal with their long- 
sounding, nionotonous clamour. 

Tf, sir, you may think that the following verses, writ. 
ten shortly before leaving my native country,and ad- 
dressed to one of these little insects, are not unworthy 
of insertion in your journal, they are perfectly at 
your service. 


TO A LOCUST. 


I. 

Sweet little visitor, all hail !— 

Whether thy notes with mournful wail 

Or fraught with gladness, load the gale, 
Still art thou welcome, here’: 

Thou might’st the nuptial couch regale, 
Or solemnize the bier. 


bee 


The tuneful age is rare with thee, 
Emblem of human minstrelsy ! 
The age of song we seldom see 
E’en amid Reason’s sons : 
*Twixt bards there’s many a century 
That intervening runs. 


Ml. 
Whole ages fied from Homer's lyre, 
Till Virgil wak’d the epic wire : 
The Italian Three with breath of fire 
Emerg’d—then plung’d in night : 
Last, Milton, from the angelic choir, 
Snatch'd his bold trump of might. 


Iv. 


Hail, little warbler! once again, 
That with a childhood-waking strain, 
Singest a song of joy and pain, 
Lugubrieus and glad, 
Evoking memories to the brain, 
So pleasing, yet so sad ! 


ve 
With youth these cheeks were crimson red, 
Soft auburn locks adorn’d this head, 
- These eyes from Heaven's bright stars were fed, 
When first I heard thy throat ;* 
And manhood’s shelf I almost shed, 
Once more to hear its note. 


vie 
But, ah! those sounds the truth reeall 
With every wild, each mournful fall ! 
Now, childhood’s joys are vanish’d all, 
Those bright eyes dimm'd with care 
Aad darken’d almest to-a pall, 
That soft and auburn hair. 


Vil. 
’ Thou sang’st my infant lullaby ! 
Perchance, when next thou sing’st to me, 
These locks may scantier, whiter be! 
Perchance, that dismal stave 
May be the only elegy 
To mourn my early grave ! 
Veseucius. 


* The little membrane, by means of which the insect pro- 
duces a sound, is situated very near what we may suppose 
to be its throat. 


—__— 


FINE ARTS, 
Gallery of Portraits. No. xxxu. Charles Knight. 


Tue new number of the ‘ Portrait Gallery,’ contains 
portraits of Des Cartes, Spenser, and Hugo Grotius. 
Grotius looksa proper Dutchman ; but with more viva- 
city in his face than we are apt-to allow the composed 
Hollander. What a singular fate, was his, after an 
eventful life, to fall a victim to an impudent attempt 
of Christine of Sweden to keep: bim in her service, 
nolens volens ; even sending for him back when he 
had got away without a passport. It was character- 
istic of the wilfulness and recklessness which she 
afterwards so audaciously exhibited. The portrait 
of Des Cartes is clearly and vigorously engraved ; 
though the shadows are perhaps a little opaque. 
The hair is excellent; it comes very_near to oil 
painting. The countenance is a singular one; 
there is a striking expression of thoughtful abstrae- 
tion about the eyes—he seems to be “looking at 
nothing,” as the saying is—and of bland good-nature 
about the mouth, which accords with the character 
which he bore, of an industrious thinker, and a good 
and amiable man. ‘The portrait of Spenser is a 
fine specimen of chalk engraving : the eyes—the eye- 
brows, —the flesh, blending in the hair,—the ear, 
and its tender shadows,—the laced ruff,—are instances 
of exquisite delicacy and finish ; while the excellent 
keeping preserved throughout the whole, the justness 
of the tone of the lights and shades, and the beauty of 
the expression, leave nothing wanting in point of 
force and effect. The commonly received portrait 
of Spenser is from a picture in Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge ; between that and the present one there 
is no point of resemblance ; they represent two dif- 
ferent individuals. There is, we believe, no positive 
proof of the authenticity of either. The one before 
us, however, is evidently an actual portrait of some 
one at least ; the” other bears no obvious traces of 
having been taken from any living originals it has 
nothing in itself to disprove its being an invention. 
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Both are, therefore, traditional, but internal evidexce 
is in favour of the Kinnoull picture. The face, 
too, is better suited to the poct. The Cambridge 
picture is more ideal, and perhaps more accordant 
with our general notions of the head of a poet, as to a 
certain picturesque bearing ; but this other exhibits 
more refinement of feeling, more suffering, suitable 
to the gentle Spenser, the friend of Sidney, the in- 
ventor and painter of that lovely world of Faery, the 
man who struggled with calamity, and died in 
poverty and despair. In the Earl of Tyrone’s 
rebellion, in 1598, he was plundered and de- 
prived of his estate. No direct or authentic 
account of the circumstances attending this 
calamity has come down to us; but among the 
heads of a conversation between Ben Jonson and 
Drummond, at Hawthornden, given in the works 
of the latter, Jonson, after saying that neither 
Spenser's stanzas pleased him nor his matter, is 
stated to have given the following appalling deserip- 
tion of his misfortune: “ That his goods were 
robbed by the Irish, and his house and a little child 
burnt; he and his wife escaped, and after died for 
want of bread in King street, Westminster.” Jon- 
son, however, adds a circumstance, the strangeness 
of which throws suspicion over the former part of 
the story: “ He refused twenty pieces sent him by 
my Lord Essex, and said he was sure he had no 
time to spend them.” But whether these particu- 
lars be true or not, it is certain that he died in Lon- 
don, ruined, and a victim to despair, according to 
Camden, in 1598, but, according to Sir James Ware, 
who wrote the ‘ Preface to the View of the State 
of Ireland,’ in 1599. Sir James, after having 
given a high character of his poetry, says, “ with 
a fate peculiar to poets, Spenser lived in a con- 
tinual struggle with poverty : he was driven away from 
his house and plundered by the rebels: soon after 
his return in penury to England, he died. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey near Chaucer, at the 
expence of the Earl of Essex; the poets of the time, 
who attended his funeral, threw verses into his 
grave.” In order to account for the inaccuracy 
of the dates on the monument, it is alleged that the 
inscription had been defaced, perhaps by the puritans 
in revenge for the descriptions of the Blatant Beast ; 
and that, on its renewal, the carver (the year of his 
birth being illegible) put ten at a venture, and nine- 
ty-six, instead of ninety-eight, or ninety-nine.” 


( The * Musical Library,’ and other musical subjeci:, 
next week. ) 


a 


CHARLES LAMB. 


To the great regret of his friends, and the loss of the 
lovers of wit and fine writing, Mr Lamb has just 
died, suddenly. There was a brief but happy men- 
tion of him in the ‘ Times’ of Monday, which we 
regret to say we accidentally missed copying, and 
cannot, at this moment, recur to. The following 
cordial notice, from the ‘ True Sun,’ is the only 
other we have seen up to this present writing, but 
many others will have appeared by the time it is 
published. 

“It is with a feeling of the deepest pain and 
sorrow that we have to record the death of this 
friend and benefactor of humanity. Charles Lamb, 
the fine-minded and noble-hearted Elia, expired at 
his house at Edmonton, on the morning of Saturday 
last. His death was rather sudden, and we greatly 
fear that it may have been hastened by an accident 
which he met with a few days before. While 
taking his customary morning walk on the London 
road, his foot slipped, and he fell—striking his face 
against some stones, so as to wound it severely. He 
was recovering, however, when we heard of him (on 
Christmas-day), and as full of jest and whim as 
ever. Mr Lamb sustained a severe shock in the loss 
of his, perhaps, oldest and dearest friend, Coleridge— 
to whom he so recently paid the last tribute of mor- 
tality—with whom he has so soon been re-united. 
All love and honour wait upon the memory of the 
Friends! No man was ever more loved and ho- 
noured in life than Charles Lamb; his audience 


was fit, though -few. His exquisite humour, his 
refined and subtle thought, his admirable critical 
powers—the fancy, the feeling, the wit that give a 
character to his essays quite unique— 


‘ All were but ministers of love, 
And fed his sacred flame ;’ 


that love which embraces humanity—the sympathy 
that encircles the whole family of life. Mr Lamb 
was, we believe, in his sixty-first year. He has left 
a memory to which years will but add grace and 
lustre.” 


Mr Lamb was a humanist, in the most universal 
sense of the term. His imagination was not great, 
and he also wanted sufficient vigour of impulse to 
render his poetry as good as his prose; but, as a 
prose-writer, and within the wide circuit of humanity, 
no man ever took a more complete range than he. 
He had felt, thought, and suffered so much, that he 
literally had intolerance for nothing, and never 
seemed to have it, but when he supposed the sympa- 
thies of men, who might have known better, to be 
imperfect. He was a wit and an observer of the 
first order, as far as the world around him was con- 
cerned, and society in its existing state; for as to 
anything theoretical or transcendental, no man ever 
had less care for it, or less power. To take him out 
of habit and convention, however tolerant he was to 
those who could speculate beyond them, was to put 
him into an exhausted receiver, or to send him 
naked, shivering, and driven to shatters, through the 
regions of space and time. He was only at his ease 
in the old arms of humanity; and she loved and 
comforted him like one of her wisest, though weakest 
children. His life had experienced great and peculiar 
sorrows; but he kept up a balance between those 
and his consolations, by the goodness of his heart, 
and the ever-willing sociality of his humour ; though, 
now and then, as if he would cram into one moment 
the spleen of years, he would throw out a startling 
and morbid subject for reflection, perhaps in no 
better shape than a pun; for he was a great pun- 
ster. It was a levity that relieved the gravity of his 
thoughts, and kept them from falling too heavily 
earthwards. 


Mr Lamb was under the middle-size, and of fragile 
make; but with a head as fine asif it had been 
carved on purpose. He had a very weak stomach ; 
and three glasses of wine would put him in as lively 
a condition as can only be wrought in some men by 
as many bottles; which subjected him, sometimes, to 
mistakes on the part of the inconsiderate. 

His essays, especially those collected under the 
signature of Ex1a, will take their place among the 
daintiest productions of English wit-melancholy,— 
an amiable melancholy being the ground-work of 
them, and serving to throw out their delicate flowers 
of wit and character with the greater nicety. Nor 
will they be liked the less for a sprinkle of old lan- 
guage, which was natural in him by reason of his 
great love of the old English writers. Shakspeare 
himself might have read them, and Hamlet have 
quoted them ; for truly was our excellent friend of 
the genuine line of Yor'ck; and we cannot help 
fancying the old skeleton, Death himself, looking 
kindly on him, and saying, “ Come, you see even I 
have a right to your good word.” 


—=———— 


” Roman Politeness.—Messala was united to Teren- 
tia, who had been first married to Cicero, and 
subsequently to Sallust, the historian. After the 
death of Messala, she entered, in extreme old age, 
into a fourth marriage, with a Roman senator, who 
used to say that he possessed the two greatest curio- 
sities in Rome,—the widow of Cicero, and the chair in 
which Julius Cesar had been assassinated.—Dunlop's 
Roman Literature. 

True Breeding.—Lord Chatham, who was almost as 
remarkable for his manners as for his eloquence and 
public spirit, has defined good-breeding “ Benevo- 
lence in trifles, or the preference of others to ourselves 
in the little daily occurrences of life.” Sharp's Letters 
and Essays. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are very sensible of the good-will and approba- 
tion of the ‘ Manchester Times.’ 

A press of matter connected with the time of the 
year has delayed our extracts from Mr Simpson's 
valuable book, but we shall resume them in our next. 

It is our intention to resume the subject mentioned 
by our kind friend Evvojos of Hereford. We hope 
also he will see his other wishes attended to in some 
shape or other, as occasion arises. He is right re- 
specting the channel of communication. 

We will consider the subject mentioned to us by 
H. W. H. 

We read with great pleasure the letter of our 
friend T. R., and shall pay our best attention to his 
communication, of which we can here only acknow- 
ledge the receipt. 

Perhaps Extey will favour us with some further 
account of the author in question, that we may be 
able to say more of him if necessary. 

Thanks for the approbation and advice of Curis. 
TOPHER Ease. 

We entertain no contempt for any form of verse, 
in which clever men can convey their feelings; but 
the particular one selected by T.T. Jun. would 
give rise to the necessity of rejecting many of a like 
sort; and we foresee, from our press of matter, 
especially that portion of it connected with our 
older poetry, that we shall be compelled to admit 
fewer poetical contributions than usual into the 
Lonpon Jovrnat. Indeed, we are already under 
the necessity of withholding many of those contri- 
butions, for similar and other reasons lately men- 
tioned ; otherwise we should have been much grati- 
fied in showing our sense of the minds and hearts 
of many of our Correspondents; Iora for one, and 
E.N. and W.D., whose letters were very acceptable. 
We cannot even say any more to the truly womanly 
letter, dated Dublin, December 23, and containing 
lines on a deceased friend of the fair writer. 

We will see if we cannot do what is desired by 
Mr F. R., respecting the title-pages to the volumes 
he speaks of, and let him know in our Notices to 
Correspondents a week or two hence. 

E.'s communications from Croydon were received 
and duly relished, his letter not the least of them. 
He will understand why our acknowledgments are 
not more specific. As to the “ astonishing bril- 
liance,” it was a license of aunouncement taken with 
our own spirits, and the good-humour of the readers; 
but it is alarming te be reminded of it; and we 
trust that E., and all other readers, will judge of 
it by the impulse and not the performance. 


Junius Dexecror, alas! does not know how much 
the time of a man of letters is taken up, nor what a 
number of things must take place, besides what he 
thinks necessary, } 

Between the printing of a dreadful article, 2 
And the first thought of it. 


In the rest we hope we may do something to gratify 
him. 

The explanation promised to F. respecting Nor- 
thumberland House was omitted last week by for- 
getfulness; and on reflection we think it had bet- 
ter appear in the ensuing number of the Supplement 
itself; which shall also contain the corrections with 
which he has favoured us. We thank him for the 
spirit of his second letter. It will have rendered it 
unnecessary for us to notice with regret something 
which pained us in the first. 

We must beg J. C. M. to wait till next week. 

The communication of a Son or Lasove came too 
late, but we are obliged to him for his letter. The 
alteration he proposes in the size of the Journal 
would not be accounted a judicious one by those who 
are conversant with such publications. 

Aunt Sexsy, the first opportunity. Also Lavra 
Latimer, and the Lapyz’s Farewelle to the False 
Knyghte. 
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